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from some pathological cause, so that they may not be guilty, through inad¬ 
vertence, of the crime above mentioned. Furthermore, we command all 
pharmaceutists not to sell, to any person whatever, upon mere verbal de¬ 
mand, any cathartic or emmenagogue medicine, lest they be regarded as 
accomplices in crime and as transgressors of the law which is now in 
force. And to contravene all excuses, either false or true which might be 
made on the part of an apothecary, we hereby oblige every physician who 
may wish to administer such medicines in cases where they are indicated, 
to date and subscribe the receipt with his own hand, declaring in it that 
the patient for whom it is intended is not pregnant. This recipe shall be 
carefully preserved by the apothecary, for his exemption from guilt, in 
case of fatal consequences. Those recipes which are not made agreeably 
to the above directions, or which are written by physicians who are 
unknown, will not be recognised. 

“ No means will be left untried by this local government to detect such as 
infringe the present law, a copy of which will be forwarded to all foreign 
physicians who are here exercising their profession, and to all the principal 
pharmaceutists. These shall communicate it to others of their calling, as 
well as to the physicians and principal pharmaceutists of the four nations 
who are under our protection, to the end that it shall be vigorously exe¬ 
cuted. 

“In pursuance of the above, we address ourselves particularly to the prin¬ 
cipal pharmaceutists, reviving what we have said to them, verbally, that 
thev shall rigorously execute this order and cause it to be translated into 
their respective languages, so that none may remain in ignorance of its 
requisitions.” 

(Signed) Ahmet Effendi, Protomedicus .” 


Art. XIII.— Address to the Medical Graduates of the University of 

Pennsylvania, Delivered April 3, 1840. By Samuel Jackson, M.D., 

Professor of the Institutes of Medicine in the University.* 

History, with its eras and epochs, its revolutions, changes and strug¬ 
gles, is the record of the events to which the opinions, the interests, and 
the actions of men have given birth. It is the interior of man’s life, re¬ 
vealed in things that belong to time and this world. 

The life of every individual, is a history, not less solemn and important. 
Though apparently and viewed outwardly, trivial, and often insignificant, 
it is eventful of most deep consequences. It involves the eternal destiny of 
an immortal soul. It is the interior life of man, passing through the meta- 
morphic changes of time, to come forth in a persistent form, in the end¬ 
lessness of eternity. 

The present is an epoch in the history of your lives. You have just 
passed one stage: you are about to commence another. You have been 
engaged in the great duty of forming the character, of acquiring the know- 

* This address has been requested for publication by the Graduates. Its merits 
seem to ns to justify our departure from the rule we have adopted of restricting our 
pages to articles of a more directly practical character. 
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ledge, and of obtaining the requisites necessary to fit you for a profession, 
regarded as one of the most respected and useful in society. It involves, 
moreover, serious responsibilities in its exercise. 

The present is, then, a period for thoughtful reflection. The past, 
you are no longer masters of. It is beyond your control, and stands as 
evidence in favour of, or against you, according to the tenor of your con¬ 
duct. Turn it now to future benefit. Reflect well on it: scrutinising it 
closely, and with manly firmness, look into what may have been your de¬ 
ficiencies, scan your errors, call forth and castigate your misdeeds. The 
unwhipped faults of youth, become the misdemeanors and crimes of mature 
life. But while you impartially weigh wherein you have been defective, 
you can contemplate with self approving satisfaction, those actions, and 
the conduct meriting applause, deserving your own, and earning the ap¬ 
probation of others. 

The present occasion is an honourable testimony in favour of your ap¬ 
plication, your diligent pursuit of your studies, of your proficiency in 
your professional knowledge, and general moral worth. Without satisfac¬ 
tory evidence on these points, the honours of this University are not con¬ 
ferred. 

The class attending the courses of the University, the session just closed, 
was larger, with one or two exceptions than in any preceding year. It 
was not less distinguished for its orderly demeanor, its respectful attention 
to the lectures, and its general ardor in pursuit of knowledge. 

The candidates for the doctorate have been unusually numerous. They 
have been subjected to a more rigid and sifting examination, than has been 
usual. This ordeal you have stood, and have acquitted yourselves to the 
satisfaction of the Professorial Board. You have had conferred on you 
the diploma of this University, the highest evidence of acquirement in the 
science of medicine known in this country. 

Though the past may present to you, as it will to all who subject them¬ 
selves to a proper scrutiny, much to correct and reform, yet will you find 
in it that of which you may be proud. Cherish and persist in the good; 
repress and amend tile bad. This mingling of good with ill, is the com¬ 
mon quality of man’s character. 

“ Our virtues would be proud, if our faults whipped them not.” 

The future is before you. How much lies buried, impenetrable to eye 
or thought, in that future! Flushed with recent success, anticipated hopes 
brighten the eye, and gleam upon the brow. To what extent these will 
be realized, how little of what is promised will come to pass; how much 
unforseen events and changes will blight and destroy, no prophetic eye 
can discern. This unknown future, it is your duty to prepare for. It 
flows on a vast flood of events, which cannot be stayed or turned aside. 
But, if we cannot master and control the events of time, we may possess 
ourselves of the qualifications adapting us to take advantage of them, as 
they arise. We can so conduct ourselves as to convert them into benefits, 
and to render them promotive of happiness, if not prosperity to ourselves 
or others. 

“ The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 
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Human power cannot command and govern the exterior circumstan¬ 
ces of the world, and bend them exclusively to man’s purposes. They 
are directed by a divine and superior agency, to accomplish ends intended 
from eternity. Men are the instruments made use of for their accom¬ 
plishment. They are endowed with the qualities fitting them for that 
object. 

If we can not change the fixed order of exterior events and circum¬ 
stances, it is in our power to regulate and control ourselves, to form our 
principles and characters, to constitute and govern the interior circum¬ 
stances of our nature. In this manner, man can adapt himself to the 
events that overtake arid involve him. He proceeds with them, may appear 
to give them direction and control, for he works with them, and reaps 
fortune and fame: or should he fall a victim to their overwhelming power 
when placed in opposition to them, he bows in submission and resignation 
to the irrisistible destiny of a divine law. 

The highest ambition of any individual as it respects this world, should 
be, to qualify himself, by a just understanding and preparation of the pow¬ 
ers he possesses, for accomplishing some one of the infinity of ends, that 
can be perfected in the great movement of our social scheme, by any one 
generation of men. No one individual, it is probable, more than another, 
is selected by Divine Providence for a given end. He has provided, in 
the immense variety ol mental, moral and physical qualifications, for the 
combinations necessary to form the character adapted to any especial pur¬ 
pose. It is always existing. The occasion and the opportunity for the 
calling of it into action, are alone required, when it appears on the stage, 
in its place and time. 

The success of one individual more than another, in any particular 
department of science, or line of pursuit, depends on his being always 
ready to seize on the opportunity and occasion, as they may offer, by 
which he can be introduced on the field of action, and his powers be 
brought into play. 

“ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, loads on to fortune.” 

The difficulty that besets most men, is, either that the opportunity does 
not present itself when they are prepared: or, when it arrives, they have 
neglected the preparation that is required. Opportunity once lost, is lost 
forever. It seldom comes a second time. 

The beautiful apologue of the ten virgins, is not less applicable in a 
worldly, than in a religious meaning. 

Be like unto the wise virgins, have your lamps trimmed and your oil 
ready, that when the bridegroom (opportunity) cometh, you may enter in 
and reap the enjoyment of your foresight and precaution. But if, like the 
foolish virgins, you neglect your lamps, have no provision of oil, and 
when the bridegroom cometh, you have then to look after your neglected 
means, the door will be shut, and you will in vain seek for admission. 
Neglect and oblivion will be your portion. 

From this moment let it be a fixed determination of your minds, to 
devote yourselves to the fullest preparation, for the exercise of the social 
and professional duties that will devolve on you. A mission of more or 
less importance to be fulfilled in this world, is placed within the reach of 
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every individual. It is a responsible obligation of man to his God; of the 
creature to the Creator, that hewilfully neglect not to execute that mission 
to the extent of his abilities. 

You have received from your instructors, in their separate valedictories, 
at the close of their courses, advice appropriate to each department. You 
are now about to separate from the Alma Mater, under whose fostering 
care you have been raised to your present position; and under whose 
auspices you enter on the world. 

In her name, I am deputed, though it would come with more grace, and 
be more appropriately performed, by a higher functionary, to bid you fare¬ 
well; and to address to you some observations and admonitions, that may 
direct your attention, more specifically, to the duties and obligations you 
will be called on to perform and observe in your line of conduct. 

These duties may be classed under those that are professional, and those 
that are social. 

The first, or your professional obligations, are of different kinds. They 
may be placed under the following heads: and it is to tiiem I shall confine 
my observations. 

1. The obligations of forming your professional character, and of com¬ 
pleting your professional acquirements. 

2. The obligation of contributing to the advancing or perfecting of Me- 
cal Science. 

3. The duties you will owe to your professional brethren. 

And, lastly,, the duties you will be called on to fulfil to your patients. 

A few very cursory remarks will be submitted to you on the above order 
of duties. 

I. The formation of a professional character of an elevated order, is es¬ 
sential to distinguished success as a practitioner of medicine. The found¬ 
ation of this character must be laid in the cultivation of a strong love of 
truth, of justice, and of benevolence, sustained by a profound conviction 
of the great truths of religion. 

A character into which enter these elements, must always command re¬ 
spect and confidence: without tiiem, no one can ever be truly great. 

But to these important moral qualifications must be combined, zeal and 
assiduity in the gaining of knowledge, of practical tact, and of experience 
in your profession. 

You have received, as the reward of your past exertions, the diploma 
admitting you to the doctorate. You are now to make yourselves Physi¬ 
cians. Do not fall into a common error in supposing that, with the school 
ends your education; that you have terminated your studies. They in 
fact now take a higher order, and a new direction. Your labours will in¬ 
crease, not diminish. 

Courses of lectures are not intended to complete, nor can they complete 
a medical education. You have been grounded in the elementary princi¬ 
ples and knowledge of your profession, as it exists at the present time. 
You have now to make yourselves acquainted with the science, as it has 
been. 

The works of the illustrious dead of past ages; those who have left be¬ 
hind them a living and during memory, as observers of nature, should be 
perused by you. Original writers of this character are few. One or two 
authors in each era of the science, may constitute the extent of useful re¬ 
search in this respect. The great mass of writers have done little more 
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than repeat and comment on the opinions and doctrines of the original few 
who preceded them. 

It is more important that you should obtain, as early as possible, prac¬ 
tical knowledge by immediate observation. Neglect no means for this 
purpose. Frequent hospitals, follow the attendance of dispensaries, be¬ 
stow your services on the poor, so many of whom require and gladly avail 
themselves of medical assistance. The principal object you should aim 
at, is to acquire a knowledge of disease. The symptoms alone should not 
engage your attention. They are the signs by which a disease is mani¬ 
fested: thej' are not the disease. What is of still more consequence, is, 
that you study, by close attention, the natural history of diseases, the ex¬ 
tent of the natural powers of the economy in their cure, and the methods 
that nature adopts, in the play of the reactive forces and operations of the 
system, to disembarrass it of disease. This information is the most cer¬ 
tain basis of a safe, sound and judicious treatment. It is to be acquired 
by the bed-side, where you must watch the progress of a case, as it tra¬ 
verses its different stages, and note, in writing, as they occur, the pheno¬ 
mena you witness. 

Most young practitioners mistake the proper object of their clinical stu¬ 
dies and observations. They believe the first and great object to be at¬ 
tained, is the prescribing of physic. This is a vulgar notion, cherished by 
the general ignorance of society as to the true nature of medical science, 
and the proper character of a physician. It is difficult to resist the impor¬ 
tunities of patients and friends of the sick, who expect from the adminis¬ 
tration of drugs some miraculous influences: it is.difficult to divest our¬ 
selves of the belief, so flattering to self-love, that with our physic, we are 
omnipotent in the power of controlling the economy according to our 
views, and of overcoming disease. 

The last and least important part of the science of medicine is, the ( 
dosing of patients with medicines. Understand me: do not suppose I 
undervalue the immense services derived from the judicious administration 
of medicines in the treatment of disease. Medicines produce in the 
animat economy operations, such as nature is observed to excite, as the 
means of restoration. These processes of nature, the physician imitates; 
he excites them, artificially, with his medicines, or other remedies. When 
they are done happily, at the appropriate time, and in accordance with 
the natural law of the disease, they prove most beneficial, and are curative 
in their operation. But when the medicinal operation and distuibanoe 
are inopportunely provoked, when they come in conflict with the natural 
law of the disease tending to its solution, confusion and new disorder in 
the functions and organs are the consequences. The result will be to 
retard the recovery of the patient, to produce chronic disorders of long 
suffering, or destroy the power of recovery. Vel educes qux educenda 
non sunt; vel augebis morbum; vel jugulabis segrotum. 

Most physicians learn, from experience, that often their highest art 
consists in amusing the patient, inspiring confidence, and thereby quieting 
the system, that would otherwise be disturbed from nervojus agitation, by 
some imaginary remedies, while nature is permitted undisturbed to accom¬ 
plish the cure. 

The laws of nature are God’s ordinances in the natural world. Man 
can do nothing without them or against them. It is the first and great 
object of every scientific practitioner of medicine, to study them and to 
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master them, as they are displayed in the life-mechanism of living beings. 
Of these laws, it is his pride and boast, that he is the minister and inter¬ 
preter. He is the servant of God, ministering to and alleviating the tem¬ 
poral and physical wants and infirmities of suffering humanity in the mode 
of his appointing; just as the ministers of our holy religion are God’s 
servants, ministering to and watching over the spiritual failiifgs and the 
endangered condition of man’s soul, according to his revealed will. Medi¬ 
cine is a mission and a ministry, inferior only to that of religion. 

II. It is not less an obligation, that yon should exert your powers in 
contributing to advance and improve the science of medicine, than it is to 
perfect your own knowledge. Medicine regarded as an art, or a science, 
all are ready to acknowledge, is imperfect. That it can be advanced to a 
much higher degree of completeness, cannot be doubted by any who are 
familiar with what medicine has been, what has been done within a few 
years, and what is doing in the science. 

The advancement of medicine, consists in the greater accuracy and ex¬ 
tension of its facts; with an adherence to a more rigid method of logic and 
reasoning. It is assuming daily more of the character of a physical and 
positive, tint] losing that of a speculative and metaphysical science. 

General theories are but little in vogue. The versatility that prevails 
in diseases, forbids the expectation, that any one doctrine ever can embrace 
conditions, so endless, diversified and fluctuating. 

Causes of a general nature, inappreciable except by the phenomena 
they produce, acting in periodical cycles of varying duration, exert pro¬ 
found modifying influences of different nature, on organised beings, more 
especially on the vital energies and organisation of the human race. From 
these, result not only the great epidemics, dissimilar at each period, that 
prevail over whole zones of the globe, but the especial periodical constitu¬ 
tions that impart a common character to nearly all the diseases occurring 
within that cycle. A doctrine founded on the facts, as they then are ob¬ 
served; and a system of treatment, adapted to a particular constitution, or 
to a particular epidemic, may be arranged. They will be true for the 
time: but must fall, as that constitution, or epidemic influence passes away-, 
and a new revolution has brought forward a new train of morbid conditions 
and phenomena. 

In these circumstances are found the explanation of the diversified 
theories and modes of practice, that have prevailed at differents times in 
medicine. This has been urged as a reproach on the science and our 
profession. It is the consequence of things as ordained by the Creator. 
A theory and practice are true and applicable only for a time. A general 
and persistent theory is an absurdity in medicine—medical theories must 
he numerous and variable, for the facts, of which a theory is the aggre¬ 
gate exponent, are themselves, for the most part, complex, variable and 
transitive. 

You must not, then, wed yourselves to any theory, nor permit your¬ 
selves to be enlisted as partizans to anv doctrine or practice. Use your 
theories as a lame man does his crutches; but be ready to throw them 
aside, as soon as they are useless. 

The advance of medicine consists in the establishment and verification 
of facts. But what an endless labour is here opened to the profession. It 
extends over the whole field of organised beings, vegetable and animal, 
from the highest to the lowest in the scale, in their natural and diseased. 
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or unnatural conditions. In all these are presented the phenomena of life 
and organisation; the products of life and organisation; and the agents that 
influence the vital and organic phenomena in all their states. These bear 
with more or less force on medicine, as a science, in illustrating the com¬ 
plicated, obscure, and, without this collateral aid, incomprehensible phe¬ 
nomena of the human economy, the more especial object of medical in¬ 
vestigation. 

It is to facts that alone can illustrate medical science, that you should 
devote your time and attention. Whatever may be the particular bent of 
your genius, or the kind of talent you possess, there is, in medical 
• researches, some one pursuit adapted to it. You can have no excuse for 
negligence. The qualifications for these objects, are industry, persever¬ 
ance, application. These are in the power of each of you. They alone 
may enable you to establish important truths to be embodied in the 
science. Facts admitted into science, may be regarded as medallions struck 
to commemorate an event, or to perpetuate a renown. They carry to 
remotest time the name of their discoverers. 

The labour given by most men to the acquisition of wealth applied to 
scientific objects, would confer on you a celebrity—would make your 
labours useful to future generations, as to the present. To a generous 
mind these are far more exciting motives, than the more sordid feelings of 
avarice. 

It is unhappily true, that the active commercial spirit prevailing in this 
country and England, gives to the possessor of wealth, an undue power 
and influence. It represses an intellectual class; it places the moneyed 
interest at the head of society. A scientific and literary class, possessing 
a weight and power in society, is yet to be formed in this country. Our 
literature and science are cultivated in subserviency to the advancement of 
fortune. We work for money; not for truth or fame. Combat against 
this feeling. To the rising generation entering into the learned profes¬ 
sions, and to the press, must our Republic look for safety against the 
threatened overthrow of its constitutions, from the corrupting influence of 
wealth on our manners. The indignant outcry of the Roman satirist, 
against the venality of the Roman people, in the last days of the Republic, 
would appear as though extorted by a contemplation of our present state. 

“The first great wish that all with rapture own; 

The general cry to every temple known 
Is gold, gwtd, gold—and let, all gracious powers, 

The largest chest the Forum boasts be ours.” 


The direction that medical investigation has taken is the analysis of 
organic phenomena, and their reduction to the simplest possible elements. 
It is the second stage through which science must advance to reach its 
completed stale. In the first period, phenomena can be known only as a 
unity. The reasoning founded on them is consequently erroneous. In 
process of time it is recognised, that the phenomena, regarded as simple, 
are complex. Analysis is then attempted: this is the character of medical 
science at the present day. It is analytical. In the last period of a 
science, that in which it has reached its ultimate development, the pheno¬ 
mena, reduced into their separate elements, are reconstructed again into 
unity. But they are known as unity embracing diversity. Comprehended 
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in all their relations, they can then be constituted into the natural order 
and arrangement, in which consists a just theory. 

Organic phenomena, from their extraordinary complication, could not 
be approached by analytic processes, until the collateral sciences had 
reached a sufficient degree of perfection to furnish the means. This period 
has arrived. Organic phenomena are attacked by every method of analysis. 
This is exemplified in the history of organic structure. General anatomy, 
or the reduction of the organs to tissues, commenced in our time, is now 
completed. The tissues themselves, are now undergoing a further reduc¬ 
tion to simpler elements and forms. The microscope, brought to so much 
perfection, as to be free, to a great extent, from the defects that rendered it 
at times delusive, is an important means by which this is accomplished. 
The result is the creation of microscopic anatomy. Two great works are 
now issuing from the press devoted to this subject. The one, the splendid 
publication of Professor Berres of Vienna, “ Anatomia Partium Micro- 
seopicarum Corporis Humani:” the other, a more complete and equally 
splendid work by Professor Mandl, of Strasburgh, “ Anatomic Micro - 
scopique. 

Besides the above large and general works, numerous contributions have 
been made by other distinguished observers, on the microsopical structure 
and composition of the tissues and fluids. Professor Henle of Berlin, 
has made a most elaborate demonstration of the organization, the physi¬ 
ology and pathology of the mucous tissues. Erdmann, Valentine, Bur- 
dach, Wagner, and others have furnished new and important facts on the 
elementary organization of the nerves and muscular tissues. 

Time will not admit of the many examples that could be adduced of 
the new facts and new views, arising out of them, in anatomy, physio¬ 
logy and pathology, derived from microscopical researches in those depart¬ 
ments. 

Organic chemistry is not less rich in its contributions to anatomy, physi¬ 
ology, and pathology, and will soon throw a brilliant light on the dark¬ 
est spots of our science. 

It will not be accounted rashness, by those who have looked into this 
subject, when I assert, that under the searching analytical review of the 
facts of medicine, and application of analytical philosophy to medical 
science, a large portion of what has been received, and is regarded as 
established, will be changed, or swept away. Doctrines and opinions 
founded on those facts, now holding sway, must disappear. They will 
take their place in the history of the science: they will not belong, as 
now, to the science. 

But what are we doing in this stirring and busy time, contributing our 
aid to the improvement of our science? I fear, it must be said, almost 
nothing: who amongst us is at work in these new fields of scientific 
research, seeking imperishable fame? I fear, it must be said, no one. 

Three years have this day elapsed, since a young student, full of zeal 
and ambitious ardor in the pursuit of knowledge, stood on this stage, 
and received, as you have, the honored diploma of this school. He pre¬ 
sented to the faculty as a thesis, an elaborate essay, in which he confirmed 
Muller's discovery of lymphatic hearts or pulsatory lymph organs, in the 
Batrachia, and extended it by proving their existence in other animals. He 
did not abandon the course he had commenced so well. He continued 
cultivating comparative physiology and microsopical investigations, though 
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his means were but moderate. He published as a part of his labors, about 
two years since, an interesting series of observations on the venous circula¬ 
tion.* He was engaged earnest!)' in pursuing these objects, and but a 
short time since, I could have answered the question by adducing Dr. Alli¬ 
son as one, who promised to illustrate by his talents and industry, this 
department of American science. But alas, his career is ended. A few 
days since, and his body was consigned to the tomb. Frail in constitu¬ 
tion and delicate in form, he fell a victim to his exertions. A wound, 
received in dissecting an animal, on which he was making observations, 
was remotely, as I have been informed, the cause of his death. 

The war-trump, and the muffled drum, and the measured tread of 
armed men, and the musket shot pealing over the grave, honor the death 
of the soldier, the slaughterer of his brother man. But the student who 
meets his death battling for truth in the great arena of science, passes to 
an unknown grave, followed by the regrets and the tears of the few who 
knew his worth. Yet there is another judgment, and another reward than 
that of man. A brighter glory will arise from the obscure grave of the 
unknown student, than ever yet surrounded the blood-stained monument 
of the warrior of an hundred fields. 

You must necessarily, gentlemen, before you become deeply engaged 
in the absorbing occupations of the practice of your profession, pass some 
years with much unoccupied time. Apply this to the pursuits to which 
I have directed your attention. The field is almost a virgin soil. You 
can scarcely fail to earn a brilliant reputation, and lay the foundation for a 
successful professional career, 

III. Permit me to point out a few prominent duties, that will devolve on 
you in your intercourse with your professional brethren. Much of your 
future comfort, and no small part of your success in your profession, will 
depend on the relations you maintain with them. 

It is impossible to avoid collision of interests or opinions, with those 
occupied in the same pursuits as ourselves. Society itself, is maintained 
in vigorous existence, by the moral actions and reactions of men on each 
other, acting in masses or individually. The conflicts thence arising excite 
our energies into activity. If governed by elevated moral principles; if a 
sense of truth, of justice, of honesty of intent and action, preside over our 
conduct, no hostile feelings are engendered by them. 

In the medical profession, the sources of diflerences in opinion and col¬ 
lisions of interest, are more numerous, probably, than in any other. 

It is not possible that all individuals can view the very diversified and 
incessantly varying phenomena, presented to medical observers, in the 
same light. 

It is equally true, that modes of treatment the most opposed to each 
other, can he made to produce the same results. There may be a choice 
as to one or to the other, but statistical tables have not yet been formed, 
that would demonstrate in figures, which is to be preferred. 

Toleration of diflerences of opinion, as regards doctrine or practice, is 
an absolute duty imposed on every conscientious mind. VV here there is 
difference, our duty is to examine, not to condemn and reject. 

No one has a right to presume, that his opinions are the standard to 
which all others are to conform. This assumption and intolerance arising 
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from a false pride of opinion, have been frequent causes of idle contro¬ 
versies, productive of embittered feelings, without deciding a single ques¬ 
tion agitated. Eschew on all occasions controversies. Truth is never 
elicted by them. Be alw'ays ready'and willing to enter into investigation. 

The more frequent cause of professional difficulties, arises out of the 
business of a physician. His interests are here involved, and these touch 
us more nearly, than the questioning of our opinions. 

Few occasions of this kind would exist, could man understand his true 
interest, in respecting the rights and interest of others, while prosecuting 
his own. Too olten the immediate and momentary gain, occupies the 
whole mental vision; the reactions of violated rights, of wounded interests, 
are overlooked. By an act of injustice, an enemy is made, and the con¬ 
fidence of others impaired. Suspicions of unfair dealing, of trickery, of 
unrestrained selfishness, overshadow the character, and, from precaution 
or self-defence, your standing is depreciated, or the courtesies of the pro¬ 
fession refused. 

I cannot, at this time, enter into the detail of the conduct you should 
observe, in the relations that bind you to your brethren. Every man of 
good sense, possessed of honourable sentiments, and a moral feeling of 
right and wrong, by the instinct of honesty, will know how to conduct 
himself, without a code to regulate his deeds. 

It may be permitted me, however, to speak on a few points more cir¬ 
cumstantially for your guidance. 

A physician, in attendance on a patient, has a right to expect from the 
common courtesy that should govern a gentleman, that no other would 
interfere in visiting and in advising a patient, or til giving an opinion on 
the case; or seek, by any underhand proceedings, to weaken the confi¬ 
dence reposed in him. 

Called to a consultation, if you find, on investigation, that your colleague 
has fully understood the nature of the case, and has pursued a judicial treat¬ 
ment, sustain him in the course he has adopted. Suggest no change that is not 
indispensable. It might be construed into a disposition to show that you 
could amend, in some respects, what had been done. This course is more 
especially to be observed towards a younger member of the profession 
whose reputation is not yet established. 

Whatever passes in a consultation is not to be the subject of conversa¬ 
tion to others. If consultations are to prove really useful, there must 
exist the most perfect confidence between the parties, leading to a full and 
free communication of opinions, views, and experience. But this cannot 
be expected, where it is known, that what occurs may be promulgated, 
and made the subject of comment and indiscriminate conversation. 

Do not suffer yourselves to give opinions respecting the judgment or 
practice of others, in any particular case, on the ex parte statement of 
patients or their friends. Never implicate a fellow-practitioner on such 
statements. They are inaccurate or false, and your opinion will certainly 
be incorrect and unjust. 

Physicians are often treated with great injustice, from caprieiousness, 
or other unworthy motives, by those whom they have attended. Discoun¬ 
tenance this conduct, and sustain, as far as lies in your power, the feelings, 
the character, and reputation of your compeers. 

We cannot prevent individuals from exercising their freedom of choice 
in selecting their medical attendants. But we can, in all cases, take care 
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that those who have preceded us have been treated courteously in their 
dismissal; that their feelings have not been outraged, and that their in¬ 
terest is secured. 

By the observance of the above rules, and the general principles pointed 
out, a reputation for fair and honest dealing will be formed, that must com¬ 
mand respect and confidence. 

Personal differences and degrading disputes will be avoided, and the pro¬ 
fession, hy the harmony and combination of its members, will exert a pow¬ 
erful and a salutary influence on the moral condition of society. 

IV. The last order of duties to which I shall direct your attention, are 
those that relate to your patients. 

You are selected by them from confidence reposed in your knowledge, 
judgment and skill. Take heed that you justify that confidence. Omit 
no means, spare no pains to understand the case you have in hand. In¬ 
vestigate it closely; examine into the stale of every organ and function of 
the body. Before you undertake to treat it with remedies, satisfy your¬ 
selves as to the seat and nature of the affection, and determine what is to 
be done, and what is not to be done. 

In chronic cases, review the whole life of your patient. Let nothing 
escape your research. The diseases of a former time, early or later habits, 
the state of mind, the business, occupations, modes of living, every thing 
that could have exerted a permanent influence, are to be brought into re¬ 
view. 

In acute cases attended with danger, be assiduous, even to overwatching, 
in your attentions. In doubtful periods, make your visits, for your own 
satisfaction, more frequently than may be actually necessary. But do not, 
in that case, burthen your patients with charges for them. When life is 
in great danger, and depending on your skill, remain with your patient 
until the event is decided. 

The intercourse of a physician with his patient, must be of the most 
confidential nature. There are occasions when it is necessary that the 
mind should unburthen its inmost thoughts, and the heart pour forth its 
hidden secrets. That which is of deeper interest than life itself, must be 
confided to the physician. But for this the most implicit reliance must be 
placed in his secrecy, his integrity and honour. 

Make it a rule to speak of your patients, their affairs, their families, their 
diseases, with the greatest reserve. In referring, as may be sometimes 
necessary, to their cases, do not mention names. The patient must feel 
assured that the physician is a depository, in whose bosom every trust is 
sacredly preserved. 

One of the most delicate offices the physician is called on to perform, 
is the communication of a fatal termination to a disease. The inevitable 
result is known to him, in many cases, long before it is suspected by the 
patient or his friends. Your opinion will be looked to with anxious soli¬ 
citude. Never deliberately deceive. According to the circumstances, be 
more or less explicit in giving your judgment to the friends and to the pa¬ 
tient. You cannot always be frank and open, expressing in tiie clearest 
manner your convictions on these occasions. When you find it necessary, 
prepare gradually the mind for the reception of the truth; but never buoy 
up with false hopes you know must be disappointed. 

To many persons, from a happy temperament, or a more happy prepa¬ 
ration of the mind, sustained by elevated principles of religion, death pre- 
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sents no terrors. They rise above the weaknesses of common natures. 
To them death comes as a friendly messenger, surrounded with beautiful 
attributes, to announce the change from time to eternity; it is a blessed 
harbinger, summoning to a brighter and holier existence, in the eternal 
communion of the virtuous and the just, with the Creator. With such 
you need have no concealment. 

There are others, again, whom the thought of death overcomes with 
dread, and sinks in despair. A premature communication would prove 
disastrous. Provident nature has not been neglectful in this our greatest 
need. A period arrives in the failing of the powers of the system, when 
life is felt as a burthen, and the soul, yearning for its native and eternal 
home, longs to escape from its corporal thraldom. The most timid no 
longer dread it. Though but of late, the mind refused to contemplate it 
as a thing too fearful to be looked on, it is now welcomed with pleasure, 
and sought for as a relief. Wait with such, until yon perceive this state 
approaching. Your tidings, then, will not be of sorrow, but of great joy. 

Many other topics might be introduced and expatiated on. They must 
be left to your own judgments and discretion, which, fortified and directed 
by sound principles, will not fail to suggest an appropriate conduct as cir¬ 
cumstances may require. 

The connection, gentlemen, that has subsisted between you and this 
institution, now ceases. You pass from under its fostering protection, to 
wend your way in the devious paths of life, guided by the principles you 
have here imbibed. 

The interest you have excited in us, will not cease. Success and re¬ 
nown in your profession, reflect honour on your instruction and your 
school. Failure and disgrace tarnish their reputation. Take with you 
our blessing: and believe us most sincere in our wishes for your happiness 
and prosperity. Go forth on your great mission; and, in its successful 
performance, reaping golden opinions from your fellow-men, may you be 
hailed in their grateful aspirations, “ the hands of heaven.” 

In the name of my colleagues and myself; in the name of your Alma 
Mater, I bid you farewell. 
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